by Kheven Lee LaGrone 


n his essay, “What You Should Know 

Before Becoming Homeless” (Street 

Spirit, April 2018), formerly homeless 

writer Andy Pope recounted being 
constantly humiliated and dehumanized 
because he was homeless. People assumed 
they were superior just because they were 
not homeless. They felt entitled to vilify 
and criminalize him. : | 

He wrote: “The worst thing about being 
homeless has nothing to do with hygiene, 
sleeplessness, malnutrition, weather condi- 
tions, difficulty focusing on anything other 
than day-to-day survival, or any of the 
other things that make homelessness miser- 
able for most people.” According to. Pope, 
the worst thing about being homeless is 
the way he was mistreated. 

Public records obtained from the City of 
Oakland show that some businesses 
demanded that the City mistreat the home- 
less. The businesses complained as if the 
homeless people were not citizens who also 
had the right to be protected and served by 
the City of Oakland. The businesses por- 
trayed the homeless as problems, not 
human beings. They used the power of the 
Internet to make their complaints; and the 
homeless could not fight back because few 
have access to Internet. 

On Nov. 30, 2017, the marina manager 
of Oakland Marinas emailed the City about 
an encampment at Union Point Park on the 
Oakland Estuary. He described it as a dan- 
gerous condition. However, the email made 
a sweeping generalization about everyone 
in the encampment, labeling them criminals 


by Lydia Gans 


ary Stackiewicz Weoue 
homeless when she was 18. 
She spent the next eight 
years staying in shelters, 
living in short-term transitional housing, 
and couch-surfing with friends, while 
going through what seemed an endless 
application process for housing. 

Finally, she has secured a permanent 
apartment just in time for the expected 
birth of her baby. She is busy now, 
preparing her home and getting all her 
resources together, determined to provide 
the very best care for her son. 

Mary’s passage into homelessness when 
she became a young adult casts light on a 
pattern of dislocation that has become 
widespread among youth. A recent study 
published by the Journal of Adolescent 
Health found that one in 10 young adults 
aged 18 to 25 in the United States have 
slept on the streets, in shelters, run away, 


Marty Keeps Searching 
for a Brighter Future 


Even as the nation faces a critical shortage of housing for 
poor and homeless youth, one young woman in the East 
Bay is working to create a home for her baby son. 


Pinielesy Go Home” (Segregation, Aopeiseibabinidati Rockwell. ii Artist Nill. meas portrayed a child facing anti-homeless prejudice... 
after Norman Rockwell’s ee of guards escoruue ? a small black girl into a Little Rock school in the civil rights era. 


for being homeless. He asked. “Why can a 
few individuals, who are breaking the law, 
be allowed to effectively remove this public 
resource from use by the community at 
large?” On March 13,2018, he blamed the 
homeless encampment on the lack of law 
enforcement. 


been kicked out of home, or couch-surfed 
in the past year. The national survey was 
conducted by the youth policy center at the 
University of Chicago. : 

Mary Stackiewicz is now participating 
in a program at Youth Spirit Artworks 
(YSA) in Berkeley, where she is learning 
useful skills and engaged in work that she 
loves. She spends much of her day at this 
center for homeless and at-risk youth. 

I met with Mary on an April afternoon 
at YSA. Youth Spirit Artworks is a pro- 
gram for homeless and low-income young 
people aged 16-25 that utilizes art to 
develop skills to get gainful employment 
in any of six different fields: art, social 
services, social media, retail sales and 
entrepreneurship, nonprofit management, 
community organizing and outreach. 

Young people in the program can 
ascend a series of six steps, rising from 
aspirant to apprentice, then to apprentice 


IEEE 


See Searching for a Brighter Future page 6 


Throughout his emails, the manager 
stated that he wanted the encampment 
closed because it negatively impacted his 
business. Criminalizing the people in the 
encampment was a tool to demand the City 
evict the people in the encampment. 

In a February 15, 2018, email to the 


Mary Stackiewicz excitedly displays a painting she created at Youth Spirit Artworks. 


city, Every Dog Has Its Day Care, in 
effect, dehumanized the people living in a 
nearby encampment. The email clearly 
placed pampered dogs before struggling 
homeless people. Every Dog’s customers 


See Oakland Businesses Condemn page 6 
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Berkeley Targets the Poor with RV Evictions 


What happened to the 
promises made by the mayor 
to the homeless community, 
which included rescinding 
anti-homeless laws? . 


by Carol Denney 


he RV community in the East Bay 

which has settled for months in a 

neat row along Marina Way 

recently received eviction notices 
from the City of Berkeley. 

If you’re lucky enough to live some- 
where with a locked front door and a 
mailbox, you’re afloat right now in elec- 
tion mailers timed to begin familiarizing 
you with names and faces of candidates 
making promises. 

The promises you heard last time are 
probably a little fuzzy in your mind, but if 
you care about seeing faces of your old 
neighbors walking the streets with carts full 
of bedding, you’re wondering what hap- 
pened. Didn’t the previous bucket of candi- 
dates promise some kind of change? 
Wasn’t sacrificing our skyline and open 
space supposed to be making a difference? 

What happened to the promises made by 
Berkeley Mayor Jesse Arreguin to the 
Coalition on Homelessness, which included 
rescinding anti-homeless laws like the one 
inspiring Berkeley to issue eviction notices 

to the RV dwellers on Marina Way? 

One would think the new City Council 
in Berkeley would find a sweet spot of 
options before simply issuing eviction 
notices on the grounds of a technical viola- 
tion taking place right now. If every sweep 
of a tent city or relocation of a homeless 
comununity is (a.) expensive, and (b.) point- 
less, why is it still going on in a city which 
brags about having a PhD and/or a creative 
screenplay in every back pocket? 

The mayor took care of his own report 
card on homelessness by issuing himself an 
A grade back in January, a self-serving 


The Sidewalk Wars: Policin 


One voice from the Downtown. 
Berkeley Association is consid- 
ered the rough equivalent of 
hundreds of voices from the 
rest of the town. 


Story and art by Carol Denney 


xcept for the newcomers, the peo- 
ple at the Special Meeting of the 
Berkeley City Council on 
Thursday, April 26, 2018, at Longfellow 
Middle School probably wondered if they 
hadn’t already had this bad dream, The fix 
is in.. The seats are uncomfortable. 
Anybody who can’t hike a flight of stairs 
is scattered across the floor. 
And one voice from the Downtown 
Berkeley Association’s business group is 
considered the rough equivalent of hun- 
dreds of voices from the rest of the town. 
If you are new to the Sidewalk Wars, 
they began over 40 years ago when devel- 
opers and politicians didn’t bother to 
wonder what would happen to poor peo- 
ple if they converted low-income housing, 
single room occupancy housing, boarding 
houses, etc. to condos and penthouses. 
People doubled up, converted porches 
and garages, and so forth, but those who 
were one illness or job loss away from 
losing it all ended up discretely living in 
parks, cars, or couch-surfing so they could 


STREET SPIRIT 


move at the bottom of an agenda which 
attracted little attention: After all, the tactic 
used by his predecessor Mayor Tom Bates 
of adding up the costs of addressing “home- 
lessness” — which includes the expense of 
pointlessly sweeping people and their 
belongings from place to place — usually 
impresses local voters, or at least property 
owners requesting the sweeps who often 
make large campaign donations. ~— 

But the absurdity of walking by empty 
houses, empty storefronts, and empty new 
apartment buildings advertising vacancies 
year after year surrounded by people 
sleeping in doorways wears hard. 

The RV group on Marina Way, like the 
nearby tent dwellers, created an informal 


-community as far out of the way of the 


commercial and residential districts as 


stay close to jobs or family. 

That gold mine is still giving. We have 
yet to find politicians who can stand up 
and say no to building more and more 


housing for the people who need it least. - 


Tinkering with sidewalk laws, on the 
other hand, is styled as “compassionate” 


in a town that clearly knows better, since’ 


it soundly voted down the last attempt at a 
sidewalk law, but doesn’t really like hold- 
ing its politicians’ feet to the fire on its 
way to the mescal flight and the book fair. 

The special hell the Berkeley City 
Council suffered after the captioners’ 
break at the Special Meeting is on video 
on the City of Berkeley’s web page, 
though the audio makes them sound like 
distressed fish underwater. 

Watch in awe as they try to rationalize 
bizarre descriptions of and instructions 


The RV village on Marina Way sits across the road from the harbor near the Doubletree Inn. 


they could find. Their own resourceful- 
ness and creativity constitutes an intensely 
relevant experience any candidate might 
examine for guidance and inspiration 
regarding innovative living solutions. 


Homelessness nationwide was careful- 


ly planned and built out of greed; the 


amount of short-term rentals in Berkeley 
alone would house.all the people on our. 


streets. The math is simple, and a practical 
City Council could rescind or suspend the 
anti-vehicle sleeping ordinance until the 
very few people on Marina Way worked 
together with city officials to address any 
issues with common sense, especially 
since more than one in the group have 
children in local schools. 
Pressure your City Council representa- 
tive to do something more than point a 


regarding what one can do with “cushion- 
ing” (I have some suggestions), and the 
niceties of whether or not dogs are actual- 
ly “stationary.” They looked as miserable 
as they deserved to be. 

If I’m being hard on the less enthusias- 
tic among them, it’s because instead of 
having a press conference before the 
meeting denouncing this discriminatory 
effort — given that the Planning 
Department still hasn’t been able to find a 
single business with tables, chairs, etc. in 
front of their businesses that actually has a 
legal permit — it was a lot of posturing 
and putting lipstick on the pig. 

Kriss Worthington from District Seven 
was sick, and Ben Bartlett of District 
Three was absent, so it was Jesse and the 
gals having a miserable time putting a tar- 
get on the backs of people who have next 


g the Poor in Berkeley 
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finger at how expensive it is to move tent 
groups and vehicle sleepers endlessly 
from place to place. After all, you’re pay- 
ing for something that over decades has 
proven futile — money and resources 


which could be put to valuable, practical 


use. Your council representative hears 
from those who complain; make sure they 
hear from you that it’s time to rescind 
Berkeley’s anti-homeless laws. 


It’s discriminatory for the council to 
overreact to a complaint about the commu- 
nity on Marina Way when Berkeley not 


only turned a blind eye to Berkeley proper- 
ty owners’ short-term rental violations, but 
accommodated them by crafting a law to 
simply legalize their illegal behavior. 

Criminalizing poverty should have no 
place in our community. 


to nothing — except the common sense to 
come and speak for one measly minute 
because what the hey, common sense and 
principle may be in scarce supply in the 
council chambers, but they are stocked 
pretty well on the street and in the net- 
works of people who know this is a civil 
rights issue and at least they can entertain 
each other. 

It’s a draft, the councilmembers kept 
saying, and that’s true. It could have been 
worse, they noted privately, and that’s 
true, too. 

But standing outside that meeting in 
the Bay Area’s April chill, one has to 
wonder why a town’s leadership keeps 
throwing the same mess at the same wall 
hoping it sticks. Because it doesn’t take 
much effort in this internet-crazy town to 
count up all the vacancies. 
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Race, Equity and Human Rights Ignored by City Council 


Berkeley has the opportunity 
to create a first-in-the-nation, 
beautiful, youth Tiny House 
Village, helping to stop dis- 
placement of young people 
from our community. 


Commentary by Sally Hindman 


ace, equity and universal 
human rights issues were 
strongly at play on Tuesday, 
April 24, at the Berkeley City 
Council meeting when the council buried 
its head in the sand and did nothing to get 
behind Youth Spirit Artwork’s innovative 
proposal seeking supports for its privately 
funded development of a 22-house, youth 
Tiny House Village (THV) project at 
Ohmega Salvage. 

The proposed project would be located 
at 2403/07 San Pablo Avenue in Berkeley, 
between Channing Way and Dwight Way. 
Twenty-two units would be dedicated for 
youth, with three additional units for 
Resident Assistants. 

YSA participants staying at YEAH’s 
30-bed youth shelter initiated the Tiny 
House Village project in March 2016 while 
involved in Youth Spirit Artworks Winter 


At Youth Spirit Artworks, volunteers and youth work to build a frame 
for a prototype for the Youth Tiny House Village in Berkeley. 


STREET SPIRIT 


YSA’s proposal to City Council had 
been sponsored by District 3 
Councilmember Ben Bartlett, and District 
4 Councilmember Kate Harrison was also 
a co-sponsor. The site for YSA’s project 
had been identified by Councilmember 
Cheryl Davila from District 2. 

The City Council seemed frightened in 
part by a group of five neighbors who 
came to the meeting saying they had just 
learned about the project. But with current 
Emergency Shelter laws, the public input 
required for the project would be minimal, 
since City rules would allow up to 25 
mobile units at the Ohmega Salvage site 
“by right.” Further, YSA repeatedly 
voiced its commitment to deep involve- 
ment of local neighbors in the village 
through community meetings. 

Youth Spirit’s Tiny House Village 
Project has very strong support from the 
local interfaith religious community, with 
Berkeley Organizing Congregations for 
Action backing the project, and speaking at 
council on Tuesday night. Additionally, 
over a dozen other West Berkeley resi- 
dents, Tiny House advocates, and other 
members of the religious community 
stayed until after 10 p.m. to support the 
effort, along with YSA youth leaders. 

Over 20 professional volunteers are 
currently involved in elements of YSA’s 
Tiny House Village project, supporting 


Photo by Oni 
Vanderson 


Day Shelter. The young people have NOT 
been getting placed into housing and some 
youth, a huge percentage African 
American, had been at the shelter sleeping 
on cots for as long as two years, all their 
worldly possessions stuffed into. two-feet- 
by-two-feet lockers, indefinitely. 

The shelter closes at 8 a.m., so in the 
morning, rain or shine, youth are led out 
onto the street when staying there, 
unhoused until 8 p.m. daily when the shel- 
ter reopens. 

On any given night there are as many 
as 400 youth homeless or couch surfing 
on the streets of Berkeley. There are cur- 
rently only a total of 27 units of dedicated 
_ affordable housing for homeless and low- 
- income youth (ages 18 to 25) in Berkeley. 

The 27 units are in two specific housing 
projects, Fred Finch Youth Center’s 
Turning Point Project (12 units) and 
Satellite Affordable Housing’s Harmon 
Gardens Apartments (15 units). Other youth 
housing through vouchers, such as Shelter 


Fred Finch Youth Center has recently. 
downsized its previously 18-unit Turning 
Point Transitional Housing Project by six 
units, so without action to preserve those. 
units separately by the City of Berkeley, 
the total number of affordable units avail- 
able there for youth has decreased to 12. 

Creation of 22 more units of dedicated, 


below-market, youth housing would near- 
ly double the number of available, afford- 
able units in Berkeley, providing an 81 
percent increase. 


The affordable housing crisis that 
affects Berkeley’s youth is deeply con- 
nected to South and West Berkeley’s dis- 
placement of longtime African American 
residents due to gentrification. The demo- 
graphic representation of African 
Americans in Berkeley has gone from 28 
percent to 7 percent in recent years. 

The lack of housing for African 
Americans and other young people of 
color trying to go to college with no 
access to below-market rent, is desperate, 
with one-bedroom apartments, even in 


South Berkeley, renting currently for 
$2,700 per month. 

On April 24, the so-called “progressive” 
Berkeley City Council put Youth Spirit’s 
item seeking supports for its proposed Tiny 
House Village Jast on the Council agenda, 
even with as many as 25 people in the 
Council Chambers waiting three-plus hours 


for the very positive item to come up, more 
than 15 of them YSA youth. 

The City. Council acted to do absolutely 
nothing to support the Tiny House Village 


project, including providing no fee 
waivers, none of the $75,000 in services 
funding (for a Jobs Placement Social 
Worker) Youth Spirit had requested; and in 
the end, did not even encourage extra 
attention by the City Planning staff to 
encourage this youth-initiated proposal. 

This is the best the City Council could 
do to support a $1.25 million privately 
funded effort which would be handed to 
Berkeley by YSA, nearly doubling the 
number of affordable housing units avail- 
able for youth! 


youth leaders. Two architectural classes, 
students from both USF and UC Berkeley 
have been involved in work on the pro- 
ject, with USF students taught by 
Professor Seth Wachtel elaborating on an 
architectural Master Plan for the village 
created pro bono by Buddy Williams of 
Charles Kahn Design Studios. 

Berkeley has the opportunity to create 


a first-in-the-nation, beautiful, Tiny 
House Village for youth, helping, to stop 
displacement of African American young 


people and other youth of color from our 
community. But to do so, the Berkeley 
City Council will need to get its head out 
of the sand and take a stand for equity! 


To voice your concern for equity, 
email: Council@ CityofBerkeley .info 

To support YSA’s Tiny House Village 
project, or to learn more about Youth 
Spirit Artworks, go to: www.youthspiri- 
tartworks.org 


Sally Hindman is the executive director of 


Plus Care, add to this, but not substantially. 


Lessons for Life 


by Reggie Gentry 

In 2009, my older brother, mom, dad, our family 
dog, and myself all separated because my parents sold 
our house in the Oakland Hills. We lived on almost an 
acre of property and were surrounded by nature, retired 
athletes, peace and quiet, and beautiful views. 

What I did while I was there, was watch TV, play 
video games and listen to music. I wish I would have 
given more attention to our dog, worked out more, and 
took more walks around our neighborhood, but it is 
obviously way too late now. 

So, as a result, the two lessons I learned were to be 
grateful for what I have and to take advantage of my 
opportunities. You never know when it is your time to 
go, nor do you know when these opportunities will no 
longer be available, or less attainable. 


A New Life 

by Elijah Burks 

I think that the City of Berkeley should allow 
The Tiny House Village because 


The homeless are underserved, and 

They can turn to the village to get support 

To help with their challenges, and they will 
Need to probably clean themselves up, and 
Hopefully start a new lifestyle for themselves. 


-| I don’t want to be sick and die alone on the streets. 


Home and Heart 


by Theodore Wilson 


“Home is where the heart is” is a phrase that’s been 
represented many times in my family. When I was little, 
it’s my what my dad told me every time we had to move 
to a new shelter, or got kicked out of someone’s garage. 

Having no home, no place to call your own, is one 
of the worst feelings a person can feel, especially in a 
society which gives so much value and worth to the 
possession of a bed and walls. An integral part of your 
identity is simply gone, leaving you empty. 

I think the City of Berkeley should put more time and 
energy into changing the problem of homelessness, 
which is something very evident, and put less energy into 
gentrifying the city and making Berkeley more accessible 
to the gentrifiers, developers and real estate interests. 


Where I Can Go Home 
by Enera 


I want to have the feeling of being at home again 
Where hot food isn’t rare 

And water is free and blankets are warm. 

Where I can rest without worry | 

And I don’t need to be on guard 24/7. 

Where I can bathe without risk. 

Where I can heal: Rest. Be Myself. 

Cry if I need to. Where I can finally go home again. 


Youth Spirit Artworks in Berkeley. 


If the City Cares 


by Tajah 

If the city is aware and cares, people would under- 
stand that most people are homeless not by choice, but 
due to the fact that homes are being priced at a level 
where only certain people can afford it. 

Tiny Houses are a step to better the homeless situa- 
tion in Berkeley, and if they don’t help us to construct 
the houses, then clearly they don’t care and are making 
it evident who they are more concerned about. 


Hatred Huh? 
by Mame Diarra AbdurRahman 


Hatred is a state of fear 
The hatred of people slated 
From the beginning of time 
When the concept of less than began in the holy book. 
Just ask the prophet Muhammad 

The idea that someone is different from you 

— looks or customs — is so bad. 

The haters are what make good and evil balance. 
But don’t get me wrong it can also be from within or 
The in-betweens of similarities such as finding out 
You had black or jewish in your pure bloodline. 

It can stem in the bully at your school being scared of 
Vulnerability. Is it a state of mind or disease of 
mankind. The fight and flight response of mankind. 
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Thousands Rely on GoFundMe to Avoid Homelessness 


There have been nearly 
300,000 GoFundMe cam- 
paigns related to homeless- 
ness over the last three 
years. It is both a sign of 
compassion and a warning 
of a broken safety net. 


by Erin McCormick 


ave Schulman’s long decline 

toward homelessness began 18 

years ago, when, as a reserve 

police officer in southern 
California, he fell from a wall and serious- 
ly injured his neck during a response to a 
robbery call. In the years that followed, he 
lost his ability to work, his wife left him 
and the bank foreclosed on his Costa 
Mesa house. ’ 

Depressed and in constant pain, he has 
recently been on the verge of losing the 
trailer that he now calls home, because his 
truck broke and he could no longer move 
it from place to place. 

But Schulman’s luck changed in 
January, when a former police colleague 
recognized that he was on the edge of los- 
ing everything and organized a 
GoFundMe fundraising campaign. 

“It was partly me just realizing that this 
guy was about to go off a cliff,” said Clay 
Epperson, the former officer who orga- 
nized the campaign. “He was days away 
from being on the street with nothing.” 

With little hope of help from social 

service agencies, more and more people 
like Schulman are relying on online 
fundraising sites to avoid homelessness or 
even to get off the streets. 
.. In the last three years alone, people 
have created more than 280,000 
GoFundMe campaigns in the United 
States related to homelessness, raising 
over $69 million from more than one mil- 
lion donations, according to statistics 
retrieved by GoFundMe after a request 
from the Guardian. 

Other crowdfunding sites, such as 


YouCaring, HandUp and YouHelp, also 


handle thousands of campaigns for people 

seeking to avoid homelessness each year. 
Depending on which way. you look at 

it, this development is either an uplifting 


festament to the compassion of strangers 


or an indictment of a broken social safety 


net. Only about one in four Americans in 


need of government housing assistance 
actually receive it. 

“The government is there to help and 
there are many great NGOs there to help, 
but with all these institutions and systems in 
place, many people fall through the cracks,” 
said Rob Solomon, CEO of GoFundMe. 
“Income inequality is a gigantic issue and 
that drives a lot of these campaigns.” 

Experts warn that such sites hardly 
offer a level playing field to get help to 
the neediest. “It’s a shift away from dis- 
tributing resources to where they will do 
the most good, to more of a popularity 
contest” said Jeremy Snyder, an associate 
professor at Simon Fraser University in 
British Columbia, who has studied the 
effects of crowdfunding on medical 
patients and others in need. “If you have a 
large social network, media savvy and the 
ability to use computers, you tend to do 
well. But that might not match up with 
those who need the help the most.” 

The implications, he said, are troubling. 


4 think in a one-off way, crowdfunding is a 


powerful way to help someone,” he said. 
“But if this is the new way to address 
homelessness, it’s very concerning.” 
Crowdfunding campaigns to fight 
homelessness have achieved some high- 
profile successes. One homeless man in 


Philadelphia ended up getting over 
$400,000 to buy a home, after he gave his 
last $20 to help a women whose car had 
broken down and his story went viral. 
Supporters of a UC Berkeley student 
named Ismael Chamu raised nearly 
$100,000, after a Los Angeles Times arti- 
cle revealed that, while he was attending 
one of the nation’s most prestigious 
research universities, he and his immi- 
grant family were living in a trailer with 


no heat and no sewage hookup and were 
about to be evicted. 


Lower-profile recipients include 
Jennifer Polk of Ventura, California. 
When her landlord gave her three days to 
come up with late payments or be evicted 
from her apartment, Polk was told she 
couldn’t get government housing help 
because she hadn’t already been homeless 
for 24 hours. So Polk, 34, who was jug- 


gling several jobs and trying to break into’ 


comic book illustration, took matters into 
her own hands. She put up a GoFundMe 
page titled “Homeless Prevention” and 
implored her social media contacts to 
“PLEASE I beg of you donate! We have 3 
days to get this!” 

After three days, she only had half of the 
$3,000 she needed to avoid eviction. In the 
end, however, she said the donations were 
enough for a deposit on a new place. “It 
was basically a Hail Mary,” said Polk, who 
now has a new rental and a new job in clas- 
sic comics restoration. “At least it helped 
me raise the money to remain housed.” 

But not everyone is so fortunate. 

A single mother in the Detroit area 
started a campaign on YouCaring to raise 
$1,500 for a deposit on a new apartment, 
after her landlord told her she had to leave 


because of a remodel. She only raised 
$150. Another mother posted pictures of — 


her two young children, who were with 
her in a family shelter, and pleaded for 
people to help her get money for a 
deposit, but raised a mere $350. 

Skills needed for successful crowd- 
funding campaigns “tend to match up with 


markers of privilege,” said Snyder, noting © 


that the best crowdfunders may be those 
who are the most educated and are best at 
marketing themselves. 

Still, Megan Hustings, director of the 
National Coalition for the Homeless, said 
crowdfunding sites could inspire a pro- 
found emotional shift in givers. 

“These are the kinds of acts of compas- 
sion that we should encourage,” she said. 
“Once someone is hooked on caring and 


Dave Schulman, a former police officer, was on the brink of Horielescres when a friend organized a GoFundMe 
a to support him. Thousands have resorted to crowdfunding appeals when facing the ie of housing. 


taking action, maybe that can become 
addictive.” | 

The GoFundMe for Schulman, the 
reserve police officer, could hardly have 
come at a more critical juncture in his life. 


He settled his disability claim for his 


police-foree injury years ago and had little 
income. Although he had had a career as a 
computer programmer and private investi- 
gator in addition to working for the police 
on weekends, he now suffers so much pain 
he cannot sit in front of a computer. 

But the campaign and the encouraging 
notes people sent him helped lift the 
depression and loneliness he had suffered 
for years. The efforts to help him raised 
about $10,000. Supporters have offered 
him a place to park his trailer and may 
have even found him permanent housing. 

- The police friends he has reconnected 
with are helping him secure a more regular 
income and obtain treatments that may 
reduce his pain. He aspires to join the work- 
force again so he can become independent. 

“It’s a wonderful thing: people you 
know and people you don’t even naOy, 
they read your story and help you,” said 
Schulman. “It’s not just financial, it’s the 
kind of help a friend would give.” 

Alastair Gee contributed to this story. 

This report is from “Outside in America,” a 


series by the London-based Guardian that 
reports on homelessness in the western U.S. 


Street Spirit 


| Editor, Designer: Terry Messman 


Vendor Coordinator: J.C. Orton 


Street Spirit welcomes submissions of 
articles, artwork, poems and photos. . 
Submissions: Terry Messman 
E-mail: terrystreetspirit@gmail.com 
Web: www.thestreetspirit.org 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


Please give to our critically important , 


“Save Our Street Spirit” Fundraising 
Campaign. All gifts made by credit card 
via Paypal or Network for Good at 
www.youthspiritartworks.org will be 
matched dollar-for-dollar by a major 
donor. Checks can also be sent to: Youth 
Spirit Artworks — Street Spirit, 1740 
Alcatraz Ave, Berkeley, CA, 94703. 


Contact Sally Hindman, Youth 
Spirit Artworks, 1740 Alcatraz 
Avenue, Berkeley, CA 94703 

Phone: 510-282-0396. 

Web: www.youthspiritartworks.org 
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Anyone You’ve Lost 
by Mary Rudge 


There are shanties down 

by the railroad track 

and some are tarpaper, some are tin, 
some are board with the walls so thin 
newspapers cover the inside walls 

to keep out the wind. 


And the homeless build in the park, 
some with cardboard 

and some with tarp 

tents or lean-tos of plastic scrap. 
There are people blanket-wrapped, 

| by day it’s a coat by night it’s a bed — 
move on from this doorway — 

the policeman said. 


A family can live in a rundown truck 
that doesn’t move much, just enough 
to keep on the move 

every seventy-two hours, 

it’s the city law, 

are they clean, do they crak. 

how do they eat? 


Living on the street, under the Pee 
close up to the church 

outside where the ground 

is protected by frost 

they shelter themselves, 

the ones who’ve lost. 

The ones we’ve lost, but still our own, 
our children, our sisters, 

our brother’s child. 

Is anyone you’ve loved and known 
without a home? 

Is anyone without a home ~ 

someone you can love? 


Against the Odds 
by Claire J. Baker 

Old now, 

and having come to 
the-next-to-last straw, 

she nibbles on the stem, 
tastes raw sweetness, __ 
rays of sunshine, — 


remembers a haystack 

of long ago, where 
placing love well before 
self-pity, she forged 

a philosophy for 

survival against the odds. 
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United Farm Workers Organize Resistance 
to Immigration Raids and Trump’ s Policies 


Trump immigration policies 
and increased raids are 
“striking terror in rural 
communities across 


California and the nation.” 
— UFW President Arturo Rodriguez 


Story and photos by David Bacon 


“n Salinas, California, on Sunday, 
April 8, over a thousand farm work- 
ers and allies filled the streets of its 
working-class barrio to protest the 

Trump administration’s immigration poli- 
cies, including an increase in immigration 
raids that, according to United Farm 
Workers President Arturo Rodriguez, are 
“striking terror in rural communities 
across California and the nation.” 

It was one of six marches taking place 
this month in agricultural communities in 
California, Texas, and Washington state. 

Highlighting the cost of the immigra- 
tion crackdown were the deaths last month 
in Delano of husband and wife Santos 
Hilario Garcia and Marcelina Garcia 
Porfecto. On March 13, the couple, both 
farm workers, had just dropped off their 
daughter at school on their way to work 
when two black unmarked Jeeps with tint- 


ed windows, driven by Immigration and — 


Customs Enforcement Se agents, 
stopped them. 

The couple drove off, hae lost control 
of their car, hit a utility pole and flipped 
over, killing them both. They leave Six 


children behind. 
According to a police report obtained 


by the Los Angeles Times, immigration 
agents told police that they were not in 
“pursuit with emergency lights/sirens,” 
but the surveillance footage appears to 
show the ICE vehicles following the cou- 
ple with emergency lights flashing. 

The Delano Police Department have 


asked Kern County prosecutors to investi-_ 


gate the discrepancies in the immigration 
agents’ accounts of the incident. 

On Monday, ICE spokesperson Richard 
Rocha sought to divert blame in a statement 
to the Times that sanctuary policies, “have 
pushed ICE out of jails,” and “force our 
officers to conduct more enforcement in the 
community — which poses increased risks 
for law enforcement and the public ... It 
also increases the likelihood that ICE will 
encounter other illegal aliens who previous- 
ly weren’t on our radar.” 

The marches, which also commemorat- 
ed the birthday of UFW co-founder Cesar 
Chavez, follow several months of UF W 
activity opposing immigration enforce- 
ment, and organizing workers to defend 
themselves against it. The union has dis- 
tributed flyers in the fields that tell work- 

, “Don’t sign anything and demand to 
speak with a lawyer. Take photographs, 
videos, and notes about what happens, 
including names, and license plates.” It 
lists a toll-free number to call for help. 

Organizers are advised by the UFW 
Foundation to tell employers that ICE 
cannot enter the private area of their busi- 
ness without a signed judicial warrant, 
that in I-9 audits, employers have three 
work days to produce the forms, and that 


employers also have the right to speak to. 
an attorney before answering questions or 


signing ICE documents. 

In March, UFW protesters in Hanford, 
Visalia and Modesto picketed the offices 
of Republican Congressmen David 
Valadao, Devin Nunes and Jeff Denham, 
respectively. General meetings denounc- 


Migrant farm workers and their supporters marched in Salinas to protest immigration raids. The march was organized by 


| Highlighting the cost of the 


immigration crackdown were 
the deaths last month in 


Delano of husband and wife 
Santos Hilario ee and 
Marcelina Garcia Porfecto. 
They leave 6 children behind. 


ing ICE actions were also held in Salinas 
and Orosi, and protests in Merced and 
Bakersfield. 


“Do growers who supported and 


financed the campaign that put Donald 
Trump in office condone the climate of 
fear that is gripping farm worker commu- 
nities?” a union statement asks. It points 
out that growers are. currently supporting 
bills in Congress to remove protections 
from guest workers recruited in Mexico. 
“Such legislative schemes are aimed at 
driving down the wages and working con- 
ditions of all agricultural workers. We 
will fight them.” 

The Center for Immigration Studies, an 
arm of the anti-immigrant lobby in 
Washington, D.C., used Cesar Chavez's 
birthday to announce the launch of National 
Border Control Day “in tribute to the late 
labor leader and civil rights icon’s forceful 
opposition to illegal immigration and sup- 
port for strong border enforcement.” 

UFW spokesperson Marc Grossman 
called that “an abomination.” A UFW 
statement in response said, “There are two 
separate and distinct issues — immigra- 
tion reform and strikebreaking.” The 
union had a controversial history of trying 
to use immigration enforcement to 
remove undocumented strikebreakers in 
strikes during the late 1960s and ‘70s, but 
the statement says that from the first grape 
strike “the UFW welcomed all farm work- 
ers into its ranks, regardless of immigra- 
tion status.” 

It noted that the union opposed employ- 
er sanctions, which made it illegal for 
undocumented immigrants to work, and 
lobbied for the amnesty provision in the 
1986 Immigration Reform and Control Act 


that enabled one million undocumented - 
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A marcher’s sign confronts Trump with a critical question. 


farm workers to become legal residents. 
Given that the union’s membership 

reflects the composition of farm workers 

generally, most of whom have no papers, 


according to Farmworker Justice, a farm 


worker advocacy group in Washington, 
D.C., it is possible that a majority of the 
union’s members are undocumented. 
According to Rodriguez, protesting 
immigration enforcement is part of 


the United Farm Workers union, and also celebrated the birthday of union founder Cesar Chavez. 


David Bacon photo 


defending farm laborers generally, both 
union and non-union. 

At the Salinas rally, Rodriguez told 
workers and supporters “Santos Hilario 
Garcia and Marcelina Garcia Porfecto, 
and their six orphaned children, are casu- 
alties of the Trump administration’s tar- 
geting of hardworking immigrant farm 
workers who toil and sacrifice to feed all 
of us.” 
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leader, leader and ultimately achieving job 
placement or becoming a YSA employee. 
Mary has been in the program for more 
than two years. She is now at the appren- 
tice leader level. 
Surrounded by the paintings and olor 
ful art projects created by the young 
artists of Youth Spirit Artworks, Mary 
: Stackiewicz began telling her story. 

_ When she was eight years old, her 
mother died and she was taken in by her 
aunt and uncle in East Oakland. The fami- 


ly included their three sons and her broth-_ 
er. She talks about the ten years that she 


_ lived there. “I wasn’t allowed to do any- 
= thing,” she said. “I wasn’t allowed to go 
out past 5:30 and I was not allowed to go 
‘out to do anything, like go to the movies 
with friends. I wasn’t allowed to go shop- 
ping on my own, I couldn’t walk to the 
corner store by myself ... I had to wash 
- the dishes, clean the house.” 

It sounded pretty grim to me, and I won- 
dered if she felt she had been mistreated. 
She was hesitant to complain. “I would say 
it was unfair,” she finally said. “I was the 
only girl in-the house. My brothers and my 
cousins won’t see it that way, but they got 
game systems for Christmas, and I got a 
paint set and it wasn’t a big one, it was real- 
ly small. They got TVs and I would get a 
little box of nail polish, but the worst part 
was I'd get in trouble for wearing the nail 
polish on the wrong days.” 

I asked if she was angry about this 
treatment. She sighed. “It was ridiculous. 


And I feel like, at the end of the day, it - 


ended up making me a better person. And 
because I was living such a strict lifestyle, 
when I did finally end up becoming 
homeless, I did not immediately jump into 
drugs, I did not immediately jump into 
_ becoming a prostitute. ae 

_ “A lot of young women, when they 
- become homeless, they end up taking on a 
totally different lifestyle from when they 
had a home. And instead of me doing that, I 


_ turned more toward my friends and I turned” 


toward asking for help and turned toward 
. finding resources. So honestly, I don’t think 
I would have gotten nearly as far as I had 
-without good people.” She mentions the 
friends and family who helped her. 
But her life on the street was hard. The 
basic need for food is a constant struggle. 
A homeless person has to know how and 


_ where to get to the food programs. 


“It’s just really hard and scary,” Mary 
said. “If you miss those programs or you 
don’t make it, you have to think on an 


empty stomach. That’s so hard to do,. 


especially when you’re homeless, espe- 
cially on cold or hot days. If it’s too hot 
you get dehydrated, and then you can’t 
just go and get water from some places 
because they don’t treat you very well 
when you’re not dressed kind of fashion- 
able; or if you look homeless, ue don’t 
treat you very well. 


“TI had to go to my friends’ Fone and 
_ ask, ‘Can I borrow an outfit that’s like 
- slightly professional,’ because everywhere 
I go, I get treated like crap and so many _ 
people will treat panhandlers really bad.” — 


But through all these hardships, Mary 
developed her creativity, even though her 
efforts are seemingly not appreciated. “ 


_ can’t get assistance from the government 
and I can’t get a job,” she said. “I need 


some way to eat or some way to get 


money because that’s what you need to 


take care of yourself in this world. 

“So I would go and buy canvases. I 
would paint them and I would sell them to 
get money, because every time I try to, as 
they say, ‘panhandle,’ I would get cussed 
out. I’d get, ‘Go get a job you bum, do 
better in life.’ It was extremely depressing 
to keep getting told you’re never going to 
be anything, when at the moment what 
you’re trying to do is be something. It’s 
just so difficult.” 

I can hardly imagine how hard it must 
be to have to carry your belongings with 
you all day while searching for a bed for 
the night. A large part of Mary’s time and 
energy was spent: having to do just that. 

She tells me, “I stayed in shelters from 
Hayward all the way to Richmond. I 
stayed in shelters in San Francisco, I 
stayed in shelters here, and in Oakland, 
Fruitvale, all the way through, because 
some of them you can’t stay more than a 
week. Some of them are only one-night 
beds, some there’s age limits. It’s really 
difficult.” She also described her stays in 
transitional housing, at Our House, locat- 
ed in East Oakland on Apgar Street, and 
at Turning Point, nearby on King Street. 

It was someone Mary met at Turning 
Point who directed her to YSA. She had 
been hearing about it but didn’t know 
where it was located. 

“Once I got here, it had a Ne ue 


Oakland Businesses Condemn the Poor 
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pay for luxuries like daycare for dogs, dog 
hotel, dog spa and puppy nursery. Dogs 
have playtimes and naps. It even has a 
grooming salon with a large selection of 
‘shampoos and conditioners. 

The business wrote to the City of 


Oakland that, “I’ve recently learned from - 


my front desk staff that clients are regu- 
larly asking whether their dogs are safe. 
They are starting to question the safety of 
our facility due to the situation outside. If 
they don’t believe their dogs are safe, they 
won’t patronize my business and I can’t 
say that I blame them.” 

Every Dog is particularly concerned 
about one man in the encampment 
“because his behavior is threatening and 
scary and puts our clients and staff in a 
potentially dangerous situation.” But the 
city should be more concerned about the 
people living in the encampment. Unlike 
Every Dog’s clients and staff — and even 


their dogs — people in the encampment 
have no escape from that man. : 
The email was almost comical: The 
same clientele paying for a dog hotel and 
spa were complaining about homeless 
people living on the street. 
An email sent on Alcatraz Shade letter- 


head on December 22, 2017, was espe- 


cially abusive. The manager demanded 
that the city “do something about the 
homeless problem,” 

The message went on to state: “Tt 
would be nice if you would do something 
about the homeless problem in the beauti- 
ful city of Oakland that I moved to in 
2004 [. . .] Yesterday while waiting for a 
light at 51st and Shattuck I had an inci- 
dent with one of your homeless members. 
I don’t appreciate other citizens enabling 
the homeless by giving them money and 
food. The man had a box of cookies-that 
he opened while I was waiting and put 
some in his mouth and chewed them and 


then proceeded to spit.them.all. over. my. -. 


Mary Stackiewiez and contractor Tre Brown work to build the frame 
for a structure for the Youth Tiny House Village in Berkeley. 


Mary enjoys tending the small garden plots at YSA in Berkeley. 


on my life,” Mary said. “It saved my life. 
Their logo is “Art Saves Lives’ — and it 


really did. I didn’t understand it back 


when my aunt had given me that little 
palette of watercolor paints and it was a 
way to express myself.” 

In the YSA program, Mary said, she 
can develop her artistic skills. “Not only 
that, I learned how to-do selling, I learned 
how to do outreach, I learned how to do 
business management, and learned how to 
do my resume here. It’s just a really good 
job training place.” 


Mary Stackiewicz has foe ousbaiies 


windshield and driver side door. I felt 
completely threatened and angry by this 
utter lack of respect.” 

Most of the people in the encampment 
that I’ve spoken to were born and raised 
in Oakland. That means they were in 
Oakland before this manager moved to 
Oakland. They were displaced by gentrifi- 
cation and soaring rents. Yet, her email 
suggested that she felt that she was superi- 
or and more valued by Oakland. than the 
city’s natives. Her statement that feeding 
the homeless “enabled” them implied that 
the homeless people should not be fed at 

all, and could do better if they wanted. 
Thus, she blamed the homeless person for 
being homeless. : 

Thankfully, more and more Oakland 
citizens are showing compassion and 
feeding homeless people. 

The manager mentioned only one man 
spitting on her car; yet, she attacked the 
reputations of the entire homeless popu- 
lace. In addition, the manager did not 
mention what led to the man’s spitting on 


her car. In his, essay,,.<‘What. You. Should. 


Photo by Oni 
Vanderson 
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for certain projects and is paid a stipend at 
YSA. “My-role here -is an apprentice 


leader and currently I work on designing 


different stuff we work on.” By ‘stuff’ she 
is referring to useful things like hats and 
tote bags or fun things like bears they 
make for sale to the public. The artists get 
a share of the profits from the sales. 

“T just come with different ideas for us 
to work on,” Mary says. Her enthusiasm is 
palpable. “This just brings me so much joy. 
I feel like if ’'m happy and I can bring that 
here, and bring my creative ideas, then that 
will spread to the rest of the world.” 


Know Before Becoming Homeless,” 
Andy Pope wrote that the mistreatment of 
homeless people often made them angry. 
Based on the email from the manager, one 
had to wonder if she had angered the man. 

The manager felt threatened and angry 
by his lack of respect. Ironically, she 
experienced the same anger and disrespect 
that homeless people do. 

These businesses asked the city to “do 
something” about the encampments. 
Perhaps it’s up to the businesses to work 
out something with the homeless residents 
of Oakland. 

The solution to the conflict between 
the businesses and the homeless is not 
simply to evict the people. They will not 
find a solution to the conflict without talk- 
ing directly to the homeless people. 

At these discussions, the homeless 
must be respected and treated equally. 
They must be treated like citizens with 
their own needs, not as problems to be 
removed or eradicated. Businesses could 
benefit from such discussions. 
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Due to Housing Scarcity and a Spike in Homelessness, 
San Diego Sets Up Huge Tents as Temporary Refuge 


‘‘There is no permanent 
housing,’ McElroy said 


about the lagging housing — 


placements. “Folks with 
jobs and good credit and 
college educations, they 


can’t find places to rent.”’ 


by Kelly Davis — 


ob McElroy strode through the 


busy entrance of the vast, 


gleaming-white tent, greeting 


people right and left. The 


prominent homeless services provider. 
calls the new structure, located on the out-— 


skirts of downtown San Diego, “the Rolls 
Royce of tents.” ; 
It is double-insulated and has wifi. And 


it is the sunny seaside destination’s mil- 


lionaire-funded attempt to get a grip on an 


emergency that sees thousands of home- — : 
less people sleep on the streets of San — 


Diego every night. 

The industrial-sized tent holds 324 
people in neatly spaced, numbered bunks. 
People can bring their pets, and 70 dogs 
also live in the shelter. It offers a bed and 
services — from healthcare to employ- 
ment assistance to showers and laundry 
— while people wait for a place of their 
own. In appearance, it evokes a military 
installation or a refugee camp. 

“You come in here with nothing and 
> said Sylvia 


~ Saliman, 58. Saliman sat on her top bunk. 
with Daisy, her American blue-nose pit 


bull, who was napping after a long walk. 


Saliman said she had been homeless - 


for 16 months and in the shelter for two. 
She said she’d lost everything except her 
dog. Thanks to the tent, “I’m doing great 
right now,” she said. 

_ Cities throughout the western and south- 
em United States, such as San Diego, face a 
dilemma: they are grappling with visible, 
intransigent street homelessness, and the 
supply of affordable housing is meager and 
increasing only slowly. This tent, along 
with two others built by the City of San 
Diego, is an attempt to fill the gap — it is 
known as a “bridge”’ shelter. 

Officials from California cities large 
and small, including Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Fresno and Oxnard, have come 
to tour the structures. Fresno City Council 
member Steve Brandau brought a group 
to San Diego in February and said a huge 
tent could be the solution for his city’s 


shortage of about 150 beds. “We like the - 


San Diego structure,” he said, “the feel of 
it, the types of services provided.” 

It is not the first time San Diego has 
housed people in large tents. For nearly 
three decades, two such structures, one for 
veterans and one for adults, went up dur- 
ing winter months. But that program was 
scrapped in 2015. 

“In the communities where they’re 
solving homelessness, they’re not doing it 
with tents,’ the then City Council member 
Todd Gloria told the San Diego Union- 
Tribune. 

A spike in homelessness, especially in 
downtown San Diego, and, last year, a 


deadly outbreak of hepatitis A that killed 


20 people and had the city washing its 
sidewalks in bleach, forced city leaders to 
reconsider. Two wealthy San Diego busi- 
nessmen, Dan Shea, a restaurateur, and 
Peter Seidler, managing partner of the San 
Diego Padres baseball team, told Mayor 
Kevin Faulconer they would put up $1.5 


One of the three huge new tents for homeless people, run by the Alpha Project, in San Diego. 


million for new tents if the city would fund 
the operations for at least two years. 


Shea and Seidler say they represented a : 


larger San Diego business community 
frustrated by a lack of action on the part 
of elected officials. It will take years to 
build the necessary housing, Shea said in 
an interview with KPBS radio. “Do we 
just leave those people on the street for 
five years, seven years, 10 years waiting 
for housing to be built?” 


Beds are prioritized for people with 


mental or physical disabilities who qualify 
for housing subsidies. They are also avail- 
able for people who just need a few 
months of respite to get back on their feet. 
Everyone in the shelter is paired with a 
housing “navigator” whose job is to find 
appropriate housing as quickly as possi- 
ble. Altogether, the three tents have 
almost 700 beds. 

-“Without this, can you imagine how 
hard it is to find a client on the streets?” 
said Amy Gonyeau, chief operating offi- 
cer for Alpha Project, the service provider 
that runs the tent for adults. “Now we 
know where they are — well, at least 700 
of them.” — 

The goal is for providers to move 


about two-thirds of shelter residents into. 


permanent housing within four months, 
yet early data shows meeting this goal 


might prove. challenging, During its. first. 


Bob McElroy chats with Danila Hendrix in the large tent. 


four months of operation, 44 people from 
the largest tent, with its capacity of more 
than 300, moved into permanent housing. 
Another 15 exited to other programs or 
moved in with family or friends. 

As elsewhere in California, “there is no 
permanent housing,” McElroy said about 
the lagging housing placements. “Folks 
with jobs and good credit and college edu- 
cations, they can’t find places to rent ... If 
[housing] was there, we’d be taking them 
out by the friggin’ busload.” 

Despite the delays, McElroy said, a 
tent is still better than. a street corner. 


Photo: Dan Tuffs 


A few bunks over from Saliman was 
Danila Hendrix, also 58, who had been in 
the shelter since early January. She had 
been in the tent that closed in 2015, then 
back out on the street, where she was the 
victim of multiple assaults. A housing 
navigator is helping her find a new home. 

“Tm getting weary,” she said. “I just 
want a key to my own door.” 


This report is from “Outside in America,” a 
series by the London-based Guardian that 
reports on homelessness in the western United 
States, and focuses on people on the frontline 
of a devastating crisis. 
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My Back Pages 


Looking Back at the Years 


Editor’s Note: After 23 years as edi- 
tor of Street Spirit, I will retire in 
August 2018. Each month until then, 


my most memorable stories. 

Nazi Germany targeted homeless 
and jobless people for extermina- 
tion. Their brutality offers our soci- 
ety an urgent warning against the 
practice of persecuting the homeless, 
the jobless, beggars, “vagabonds,” 
the “asocial” and disabled people. — 


by Terry Messman 


azi Germany’s attempt to elimi- 
nate its entire Jewish population 
is remembered and widely con- 
demned as an atrocity of cataclysmic pro- 
portions. Less widely remembered, per- 
haps, but still within the range of informa- 


tion readily available to most people, are =e 


the Third Reich’s campaigns to purge gay 
and lesbian people, political leftists, 
Polish people, the Sinti and Roma 
(Gypsy) populations, and physically and 
mentally disabled people. 

But in a striking and tragic omission, a 
strange sort of historical amnesia has 
clouded our memory of this criminal 
regime’s terrible attacks on the homeless, 
the jobless, beggars, and vagrants. Few 
commentators today condemn or even 
mention Nazi Germany’s well-organized 
and extremely brutal repression of home- 
less people, the “work-shy,” and so-called 
“‘asocial” people living on the streets. 

The Nazi regime is seen by nearly all 
people as an everlasting warning of the 
evils of officially sanctioned racism, dicta- 
torship, police-state surveillance, and geno- 
cide. But it is nowhere nearly as well 
understood that Nazi Germany also offers 
our society a disturbing warning against 
the practice of persecuting the homeless, 
the jobless, panhandlers, and alcoholics. 

The Nuremberg trials of Nazi war 
criminals established the crucial concept 
of “crimes against humanity,” and taught 
us that individuals have the duty to resist 
unjust orders from government officials. 
But what has been lost.or forgotten is that 
crimes against homeless people were a 
significant part of the Nazi regime’s 
“crimes against humanity.” U.S. society 
must relearn this forgotten lesson from the 
Holocaust: Never again should citizens of 
any country permit their government to 
persecute the homeless and disabled. 

Since this lesson has nearly been 
erased from our historical memory, it is 
important to look anew at the victims of 
the Nazi Poor Laws and to reconsider, in 
that light, the widespread practice of uti- 
lizing police-state tactics to criminalize 
homeless people all across America. 


BLACK TRIANGLES FOR ‘ASOCIAL’ 


Nazi Germany viciously purged mem- 
bers of the lower economic classes catego- 
rized as “asocial,” and marked them with 
black triangles in the concentration camps. 

“Persons whom the Nazis designated 
‘asocial, and who wore black triangles in 
the concentration camps are still not rec- 
‘Ognized as having been victims of Nazi 
persecution,” according to authors 
Michael Burleigh of the London School 
of Economics and Political Science, and 
Wolfgang Wippermann of the Freie 
Universitat in Berlin. Their book analyz- 
ing the police-state ideology and racism 
of Nazi Germany, entitled The Racial 
State: Germany, 1933-1945, devotes an 
entire section to the systematic attempt to 
purge the Third Reich of the homeless 


poor, the mentally disabled, the unem- 


“My Back Pages” will recall some of 
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Nazi Germany’s Final Solution for the Homeless 


“The Prisoners” 


Etching by Kaethe Kollwitz. 
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The stage was now set for the “final solution” to the existence of vagrants, beggars, 
and the homeless poor. Gestapo Chief Himmler and Reich Minister Thierack were 
ready to send all ‘“asocial elements” to the SS “for extermination through labor.” 


a 


ployed, vagabonds and substance abusers. 


PURGING THE POOR 

Persecution of the homeless and job- 
less was part of the very foundation of 
Nazi Germany. Shortly after Hitler’s 
National Socialists came to power in 
1933, they launched police raids against 
beggars and vagrants in September, 1933. 

In a chilling echo of the rationale used 
by U.S, mayors and city councils today to 
justify police sweeps of the homeless, the 
Nazis justified the raids against beggars as 
needed to “present an image of a ‘cleaner’ 


Germany to foreigners and to help channel . 


charitable donations into worthwhile caus- 
es.” (The Racial State: Germany, p. 168.) — 


NAZIS AND ECONOMIC CLEANSING 


_ The following guidelines for this purge 
of the poor were issued by Nazi 
Germany’s Ministry of Propaganda: 

“The psychological importance of a 
planned campaign against the nuisance of 
begging should not be underestimated. 
Beggars often force their poverty upon 
people in the most repulsive way for their 
own selfish purposes. If this sight disap- 
pears from the view of foreigners as well, 
the result will be a definite feeling of 
relief and liberation. People will feel that 
things are becoming more stable again, 
and that the economy is improving once 
more. A successful action against’the nui- 
sance of begging can have important pro- 
paganda benefits for the ‘struggle against 
cold and hunger.’ Once the land has been 
freed of the nuisance of beggars, we can 
justifiably appeal to the propertied classes 
to give all the more generously. for the 
Winter Aid Programme now being set in 
motion by the State and the Party.” (The 
Racial State: Germany, pp. 169-170.) 

This justification for anti-begging cam- 
paigns is disturbingly similar to the 
defense of anti-homeless laws offered by 
the Market Street Association in San 
Francisco, which has worked with 
Supervisor Amos Brown to drive home- 
less people out of United Nations Plaza, 
and also by the Telegraph Area 


Association, which has worked with 


Berkeley. Mayor Shirley Dean to. 


“cleanse” Telegraph Avenue of street 
people. In San Francisco and Berkeley, 
merchants and city officials say that 
cleansing the downtown of street people 
will make the city more attractive to 
tourists; and those trying to ban the poor 
from commercial districts say that once 
beggars are cleared out, they will support 
charitable services for the “worthy” 
homeless. ee 

This does not mean that modern-day 
America is preparing genocidal purges of 
the poor. It simply means that a close 
reading of the rationale behind the Poor 
Laws of Nazi Germany reveals dismaying 
similarities with the excuses offered for 
America’s poor laws today. 


100,000 BEGGARS ARRESTED 


The immediate result of the initial Nazi 
raids on street people was that as many as 
100,000 vagrants and beggars were taken 
into “protective custody.” But, according 
to Burleigh and Wippermann, most were 
shortly set free, for the Nazis had not 
come up with enough prisons to house 
them. Just as happens in the aftermath of 
much-hyped police sweeps in America, 
after the first Nazi raids, “the homeless 
quickly filtered back to the streets and 
doss-houses, making a nonsense of the 
government’s statistical claims to have 
diminished the number of vagrants.” (The 
Racial State: Germany, p. 170.) 

At the same time, German welfare 
authorities made applying for benefits 
more difficult and began subjecting the 
homeless in particular to tighter restric- 
tions. In a disquieting development that 
one hesitates to describe for fear of inspir- 
ing immediate imitation by the U.S. wel- 
fare bureaucracy, National Socialism dif- 
ferentiated between the “worthy poor” 
and the “unworthy poor” with a 
vengeance. Those classed as “orderly 
wanderers” were given a Vagrants’ 
Registration Book which marked their 
stays at government-approved shelters. 

“Disorderly wanderers,’ on the other 


hand, could be jailed or sentenced to 
forced labor programs. This system made 
it simple for the welfare authorities to 


refuse to issue permits to vagrant women, 


thus denying them benefits en masse, and 
to confiscate the registration books of 
those categorized as “unfit to wander.” 

Within a few short months of the first 
raids, the Nazis’ antipathy towards the 
homeless sharply intensified. In 1933, 
according to Burleigh and Wippermann, 
the Hamburg Homelessness and Vagrancy 
Department recommended that: “Beggars 
registered as inhabitants of other towns 
must be ruthlessly removed by the police 
for a lengthy period into a concentration 
camp as far away as possible from 
Hamburg.” (The Racial State, p.170.) 

In a tragicomic parallel to today’s 
obsession with reducing the welfare rolls 
by manipulating statistics and penalizing 
recipients, the Hamburg Homelessness 
Department sent single male recipients to 
a forced labor camp 50 miles out of town 
where they had to work eight hours a day 
and sleep in mass dormitories. Those who 
refused were classified as “work-shy” and 
had their benefits cut off. It hardly needs 
mentioning that countless U.S. municipal- 
ities are now forcing welfare recipients 
into the indentured servitude known as 
workfare, and, true to form, those who 
refuse these forced labor assignments 
have their benefits terminated. 

Police crackdowns on the poor were 
justified as an inseparable component of 
the National Socialists’ campaigns to 
eliminate from society persons believed to 
be genetically prone to “asocial” and 
“criminal” tendencies, and to prevent 
them from reproducing by imprisonment, 
forcible sterilization, or liquidation. 
According to Burleigh and Wippermann, 


-Germany’s Hereditary Health Court 


broadened the scope of a pre-existing, and 
barbarous, law that permitted forced ster- 
ilization of “feeble-minded” individuals; 
the Nazis claimed that those who deviated 
from the “healthy instincts” of the 


See The Nazi Poor Laws page 9 
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The Nazi Poor Laws 


from page & 


German people with regard to social or sexual norms 
could be sterilized for “‘social feeble-mindedness.” 


Two STRIKES AND YOU’RE OUT 


This. analysis enabled the Nazis to equate homelessness, 
long- term unemployment, begging, and vagrancy with 
criminality; at the same time, the Law against Dangerous 
Habitual Criminals of 1933 gave police the power of 
unlimited imprisonment (“preventive detention”) against 
people with two or more criminal convictions — two 
strikes and you're out, Unbelievably, the class of “disorder- 
ly wanderers” fell under this harsh provision. 

In 1937, after SS leader Heinrich Himmler also 
became Chief of the German Police, the police were 
given the power to take into “preventive custody” — and 
ship off to concentration camps — people considered to 


be “asocial,” even if they had never been charged with a 


criminal offense. It was now the most serious crime, pun- 


-ishable by the most grim sanctions, simply to be some- 
one who “will not adapt to the community. ” As defined - 


by the Third Reich the “asocial” were:-~ 

“Persons who through minor, but repeated, infractions 
of the law demonstrate that they will not adapt them- 
selves to the natural discipline of a National Socialist 
state, e.g., beggars, tramps, (Gypsies), whores, alcoholics. 


with contagious diseases, particularly sexually transmit-— 


ted disease, who evade the measures taken by the public 
health authorities.” 

Another een of the acca consisted of the 
“work-shy,” persons “against whom it can be proved that 
on two occasions they have turned down jobs offered to 
them without reasonable grounds, or who, having taken 
on a job, have given it up again after a short while with- 
out a valid reason.” (The Racial State, p. 173.) 

Those “asocial” beggars and jobless vagrants rounded 
up in the Gestapo’s first wave of arrests in April, 1938, 


‘were sent to the infamous Buchenwald concentration 


camp. Then, on June 13, 1938, the German police con- 
ducted massive raids on overnight shelters, poorhouses 
and hostels; these nationwide arrests were called the 
“Reich Campaign Against the Work Shy.” As many as 


11,000 jobless males were hauled off to Buchenwald, - 


Dachau, and Sachsenhausen. 
SLAVE LABOR FOR THE HOMELESS 


Once the “work-shy” were incarcerated in concentra- 
tion camps, they were sentenced to work in the forced 
labor industries run by the SS. As SS-Oberfiihrer Ulrich 
Greifelt wrote: “Simultaneously the Criminal Police took 
on tramps, beggars, Gypsies, and pimps, and finally 
those who refused to pay maintenance. More than 10,000 
of these asocial forces are currently undertaking a labour 


training cure in the concentration camps, which are 


~ “Jews, Gypsies, Russians, and Ukrainians,” 
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admirably suited for this purpose.” (p. 175.) 

Burleigh and Wippermann explain that this “cure” was 
intended to be a final solution, as poor people in ill health 
were given such hard labor that large numbers of the “aso- 
cial” inmates of Buchenwald perished. The arrests of the 
unemployed “were designed. to terrify those.not arrested — 
and indeed the working population as a whole — into 
renewed efforts on behalf of the economy.” (p. 176.) 


The stage was now set for the outright elimination of - 


vagrants, beggars, and the homeless poor. On September 

18, 1942, SS leader and Gestapo Chief Himmler and 

Reich Minister of Justice Otto Thierack declared their 

readiness to send all “asocial elements” to the SS “for 

extermination through labor.” As always, those singled 

out for harshest treatment under this new policy included 

for the Nazis - 
were always obsessed with carrying out their racist agen- 

da, no matter the social policy under consideration. 

In the bizarre Orwellian terminology of National 
Socialism, the regime attempted to redefine citizens who 
were jobless, homeless, or panhandlers as “Community 
Aliens.” Families on welfare, the unemployed, vagrants, 
and even those too sick to work were all to be redefined as 
“Community Aliens” who must be eliminated. altogether 
because they were unproductive drains on German society. 

_ Nazi Germany’s pogrom against the poor conveys a 


: clear warning for our society today: It i is a very short dis- 
tance between redefining homeless people as welfare 


parasites, bums, and drunks, and taking that final, fateful 


leap into declaring them “Community Aliens.” When our 
society began to insinuate that homeless people are out- 


casts, it became inevitable that they would be scapegoat- 


- ed and criminalized. Street people and welfare recipients 


are now blamed for the nation’s economic woes and 
urban decay, and driven out of mainstream society. 

We should be wary indeed of invoking hyperbolic 
comparisons with Nazi Germany so as not to dishonor 


and:trivialize the enormous human suffering endured by 
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“The Survivors.” Art by Kaethe Kollwitz. Romain Rolland called Kollwitz “the voice of the silence of the sacrificed.” 


the victims of the Holocaust. It is overly simplistic to 
equate the fate of the poor and homeless in America with 
their counterparts in Nazi Germany. 

In America, the homeless poor are reviled by city offi- 
cials who use what can only be called “hate speech” to 
attack them. They are driven out of business districts and 


forcibly relocated. They are harassed, fined, arrested, and 


occasionally beaten by police. Their encampments are 


destroyed, and their belongings are confiscated in a law-- 


less manner by agents of the law. They are left to suffer 
and die by the thousands in the wealthiest country on 
earth. This is an undeniable betrayal of their human 
rights, and an intolerable affront to the conscience. 

In Nazi Germany, by comparison, the homeless were 
rounded up in mass arrests and sent to concentration camps 
to face long-term incarceration, slave-labor, and probable 


death through exhaustion or execution. We must not forget 


this huge difference in the severity of penalties. 


But there is something else we must never forget. It 


must be said without equivocation: The rationale given 
by city councils and chambers of commerce for laws ban- 


hing the poor in America have frightening similarities 


with the excuses offered by National Socialist officials 
for the anti-poor laws of the Third Reich. 

Americans should look long and hard at the similarities 
between anti-homeless laws in this country and the Nazi 
Poor Laws — and then abandon efforts to criminalize peo- 
ple for sleeping in public, panhandling, vagrancy, sitting on 
sidewalks, et al, If the fate of homeless people in the United 
States is not nearly as harsh as it was in Nazi Germany, the 
major difference is in the severity of the sentences imposed 


under the poor laws; the reasons given by government offi- 


cials for enforcing these laws are distressingly similar. 

The parallels are there for anyone with the eyes to see. 
U.S. politicians have stigmatized unwed mothers, families 
on welfare, and the unemployed as being unproductive bur- 
dens on society. A massive effort is under way to sweep the 
visibly poor off the streets as unproductive forms of urban 


blight who must be “cleansed” from “decent” society. 
Homeless people are no longer reminders of our — 


nation’s unmet challenge to provide housing, food, med- 
ical care and employment to all. Rather, they are consid- 


_ ered “asocial” and “work-shy” nuisances who must be dri- 


ven away so society can function without their disorderly 
presence. Just as in Germany, the poor in America are. 


- stereotyped as mentally deranged and morally reas vil- 


ified as drug addicts and jobless parasites. 

The discriminatory laws passed 1 in scores of U.S. cities 
to banish homeless people are civil rights violations that 
would be illegal if applied to any other minority. Before 
our government further expands this repression, it is 


imperative to remember the history of another nation that — 


unleashed a barrage of laws and police raids against the 


“asocial” poor — and vow that it will never seppen 


again. 


All Guomiions from The Racial State: conan, 1933-1945, 
by Michael Burleigh and Wolfgang Wippermann, © Cambridge 
University Press, 1991. Deep thanks to Joan Clair for oe this 
book to my attention. 


Auschwitz 
by Eileen Corder 


a young adolescent leans against her mother 
I stare at the little dresses and caps 
visitors break down in the corridors 


candles burn in the snow 
in front of the Wall of Death 
bouquets of flowers are covered with snow 


Muerei is no heat 
we have been here for hours 
I am glad I am cold 


Eileen Corder composed these poems after visiting the 
Auschwitz death camp. She wrote: “I am forever changed 
because of it. Even now I can be right there in the dim oven 
room watching snowflakes flit through the windowless win- 
dow. The poems. are as much about the Nazis as they are 
about racism, genocide, greed, war, injustice, and defiance.” 


* 
KL 
by Eileen Corder 


Arbeit Macht Frei 
Cyclon B Macht Frei, 
Phenol injected into the heart 


loss of identity, torture, confusion 
the Final Solution 
monotonous and merciless regularity 


the camp clock 
from one bowl of soup to the next 
promises, suffocation 


* KL stands for Konzentrationslager: concentration camp. 
Arbeit Macht Frei, or “Work Makes Free,” was the infamous 
sign at the Auschwitz entrance. Cyclon B is a cyanide poison 
used in the gas chambers. Phenol was a poison injected into 


sick people in the Auschwitz infirmary to eliminate them. 


Black Hole 


by Eileen Corder 


two continuous rows of baed wire fence | 


about 12 feet high 
about 6 feet apart 


beyond those 


-at a distance of approx 30 feet 
a concrete wall, topped with wire 


electrified 


from the tower between 
you can watch stars collapse 
they say that from them 
matter and light will never escape 


eh 


Short story by Jack Bragen 


was on foot, and my legs felt limp 

and wobbly, like spaghetti. I had a 

badly bleeding right forearm and a 

black-and-blue wound on my lower 
chest, because a stray dog had attacked 
me. My shirt was wrapped around my 
arm, and the formerly white cotton had 
become blood-soaked. I was five blocks 
from Limited Hospital. 


I saw graffiti, black spray paint on a 
cracked concrete abutment of a defunct 
freeway bridge: “Meat Grinder Ahead; 
Prepare to Become a Burger.” I noted that 


there weren’t as many weeds growing. 


from the cracks in the pavement, and the. 
coating of moss was absent. As I walked 
toward the hospital, the paved sidewalk 
was increasingly even and well-groomed. 

The streets were devoid of people and 
animals. 

Despite the pain and blood, my mind 
wandered. Every Wednesday, at market, 
among about 30 vendors, there was a tall, 
big-bellied, white-haired Romanian man 
who sold coffee, gin and cigarettes. I real- 
ized that it was Market Day, and I would 
miss my fill from him. 

I was near the entrance to the hospital, 
and fresh graffiti (fluorescent pink, on a 
giant, rusted metal box bolted to the pave- 
ment, a box that had once served a purpose) 
read, “Don’t Do It. Turn Back, Idiot!” 

I was 50 feet from the hospital entrance, 
and the AI (Artificial Intelligence) doorman 
spotted me and smiled at me. The things 
always struck me as eerie and I couldn’t get 
used to them, even though they’d been in 
charge for more than half of my 32 years. 

Some of them would wear clothing and 
try to look like people. I figured I’'d give 
them the benefit of the doubt. Claims of 
their villainy, I always thought, were proba- 
bly gross exaggerations. It was human 
nature to embellish, and to condemn. 

A conscious wheelchair rolled toward 
me. A small, pleasant-looking face was at 
the top of a flexible metallic stalk that was 
attached to an aluminum box on the top of 
the wheelchair. The little face on its stalk 
bobbed and swayed as the unit rolled over 
uneven ground. The unit was within a few 
feet of me, and said, “Please sit here and I 
will roll you in. We will be glad to help.” 

The wheelchair circled and got in back 
of me, so all I needed to do was sit. The 
wheelchair took me into the hospital build- 
ing, and I saw immediately that the building 
seemed to be devoid of human beings. The 
walls were covered with cameras and 
microphones, and there were a number of 
medical devices; for most of them, I could 
not discern function or purpose. ; 

There were other robotic wheelchairs 
with faces, and there were some faces 

attached to the walls and ceiling. 
Numerous faces intoned kind words 
toward me. I wondered if people’s hatred 
of Als was misguided; these things were 
being nice to me so far. 

I looked down at my arm. The bleeding 
had lessened; however, it was starting to 
throb and become more painful, presum- 
ably because the shock from the dog 
attack was wearing off. 

I was wheeled into an examination 
room, and told to sit on an examination 
table. The wheelchair rolled out of the 
room. The door shut automatically. The 


Taken Captive by AI 
(Artificial Intelligence) 


A robotic wheelchair approached me. It said, ‘““We 
require payment.” I replied, “Money has not been used 
in the last ten years. Society is broken down. What more 
do you abominations expect?” 
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lighting was bright and the room was 
warm. I could hear the whoosh of an air 
ventilator starting to blow. The room had 
one window, partly obscured by white 
mini blinds. 

A knot in my gut told me I was getting 


anxious. 

Within about ; a minute, a unit entered 
the room and introduced himself as 
“Doctor 68549-0D.” And it told me, “You 
can just call me Mr. Odd, if you'd like. 
I’m not really odd; it is just easier for 
many humans to remember. You humans 
mostly don’t remember numbers. Now let 
me take a look at you.” 

A device built into the robotic doctor 
made a hissing sound as it scanned me. 

- Dr. Odd then said, “No rabies, low 


chance of infection. I’m just going to 


clean your wound and stitch it closed.” It 
paused. “Some humans have objected to 
scars. Do you object to scars?” 

I replied, “I’m not especially con- 
cerned about that. But what can be done 
to prevent a scar?” 

“TI could remove the forearm, as it is a 
non-essential part.” 

“What?” 

“Hold please...” The unit stood still for 
about a minute, evidently consulting its 
internal files. “Ah. I see that people 
strongly object to having parts removed. 
Can you live with the scars, or would you 
rather be deactivated?” 

I quickly replied, “I don’t mind having 
scars. I don’t mind at all. I don’t want to be 
deactivated nor have any parts removed.” 

“T will repair your injury now.” 

The machine expertly irrigated and 
cleaned the dog bite wound on my arm, 
then it sutured a blood vessel that had 
opened up, and stitched my arm closed. 
This was done without anesthesia, and I 
screamed in pain the entire time. I could 
barely cooperate or keep my arm still. 

“Your blood quantity is below normal. 
You require a small transfusion. Please 
wait.” The doctor left the room and closed 
the door on his way out. I didn’t want a 
transfusion; I wanted to get out of there 
and back to my dwelling. And I wanted to 
fry the three eggs that one of my chickens 
had just laid. Also, I had a leftover half 
cigar and some coffee grounds from the 
previous visit to my vendor friend. 

The exam room was devoid of indica- 
tions of human life, except that the venti- 
lator was running. There were no informa- 
tive posters on the walls, no magazines or 
pamphlets, ho jars of tongue depressors, 
and there was no dirt of any kind. It was 
the lack of dirt that really bothered me. I 
became anxious again. 

I waited interminably. I felt as though I 
had been waiting for two hours. I began to 
assess how I might get the door of the exam 
room open, and somehow leave the premis- 
es. I noted that the door hinges were on my 
side of the door. I carried a pocketknife. 
Without much thought, I quickly popped 
out the pins from the hinges and removed 
the door from my path. 

The air in the hallway was stale and 
unmoving. I walked briskly and noted a 
number of doorways in the hallway. The 
doorways led to tiny rooms that had noth- 
ing in them, and I wondered what the 
point of this was. 

I finally reached the front entrance of 
the building. The door would not open for 
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| The hospital seemed to be devoid of human beings. The walls were 


covered with cameras and microphones, along with a number of 
medical devices. There were other robotic wheelchairs with faces, 
and there were some faces attached to the walls and ceiling. 


me. The wheelchairs looked at me with- 
out making comments. I kicked at one of 


the glass doors. It would not open and I _ 


was unable to break the glass material. A 
robotic wheelchair ee me. 

“We require payment.” 

I replied, “Money has not been sed 3 in 
the last ten years. Society is broken down. 
What more do you abominations expect?” 

“We can accept barter. If we could 
have some of your time, an unspecified 
amount, we would accept it as payment.” 

“Specify the amount!” 

“A nondisclosed amount.” 

“T refuse. You assholes need to let me 
out of here.” 

The wheelchair paused. Its artificial 
face frowned, as though it was thinking. It 


said, “Can I ask you a few questions? A 


very quick survey, and then we will let 
you out.” 

“Go ahead,” I replied. 

“What is the purpose of humans?” 

I paused and took a breath. “Every per- 
son has their own purpose. Some desire 
power, some desire as much food as they 
can eat, some want to have as many mates 
as they can. Some are just struggling to 
stay alive due to basic instinct, and have 
no other purpose.” 

“Why is pain objectionable?” 

I thought for several minutes. The 
machine asked me if I was computing and 
I replied “yes.” Finally I said, “People 
avoid pain because of how we were built. 
Pain is necessary for human survival. 
Without it, our frail bodes would quickly 
be destroyed because of our processors 
not maintaining our bodies.” 

“What does pain mean to you?” 

I was stymied. I replied, “You 
machines could never grasp it.” 

“Try to describe it; this is essential.” 

I thought, and I said, “Can you under- 
stand the concept of something being 
unbearable?” 

“No, I cannot.” 

“Then this is strictly in the domain of 
living beings, and you will never be able 
to comprehend it.” 

“Why do you want to go home?” 

I said, “I want to go home because I 
hate it here, and because home is where I 
live. You need to let me out now.” 

“We are getting better answers from 


you than we obtained from other humans. 
We need to study you some more. Our 
proposal to let you leave is rescinded.” 

“T will not cooperate,” I replied. “You 
assholes aren’t good to sou word. I will 
get out of here.” 

“No. You will not get out of here.” __ 

My heart was pumping. I picked up the 
wheelchair, holding it by its armrests, and 
it must have weighed a hundred and fifty 
pounds. I paused for balance; and then I 
rammed the glass exit door with it, even 
while its wheels spun futilely and it 
protested. The glass broke. 

I kicked out the remainder of shards of 
glass that blocked my path. The wheel- 
chair was capsized and badly damaged; it 
sparked and emitted smoke. 

I stepped outside and I began to run. 
Oddly, I noted that the Als weren’t pursu- 
ing me. Perhaps they didn’t understand 
the concept of rebellion. 

I got back to my dwelling. I made cof- 
fee. I ate. And I smoked what was left of 
last week’s cigar. 


THE END 


While I Sleep 
by Michael Creedon 


Every day gets colder. 

I need a better coat. 

I’m only thinking of myself: 
I’d like some winter boots. 


And that poor guy 

crouched over there 
shivering in summer rags — 
what will he do 

when stormy winter blasts? 
What will he do 

when it gets too cold to sleep? 


I'll shut my windows, 
and turn on the heat, 
cuddle in my blankets 
with a kitty at my feet. 


But what will he do 

in the shattering streets of rain? 
What will he do 

when he’s got nowhere to go? 

I think about myself, complaining 
when the pilot goes out. 

But oh my God in everything, 
what will he do while I sleep? 
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‘Time to Explore More Cost- Effective HtousING Options 


The most environmentally 
sound, cost-effective approach 
to housing people doesn’t 
involve miniaturization at all 
— just the utilization of build- 
ings now sitting empty. 


by Carol Denney 


friend of mine caught the mayor 
Ae Santa Rosa on the radio talking 
about the fire that ravaged 
through the area last fall “without respect 
for boundaries” of race, wealth or class. 
My friend then wrote a song quoting the 
mayor which then goes on to wonder who 
— which class, which race, which group 
— could possibly deserve the monstrous 
experience of burning to death or watch- 
ing one’s life or family go up in flames. _ 
People probably knew what the mayor 
meant: fire is indiscriminate, wind-driven, 
unpredictable. The rich are just as likely, 
in an explosive, 80-mile-an-hour wildfire, 
to suffer as the poor. But the housing poli- 


cies which follow in the wake of such a: 
disaster are unlikely to be so. They are 


much more likely to be riven with bizarre 
human prejudices. 

Berkeley’s tiny house obsession is a 
case in point. Although “tiny” houses are 
not cheaper, or greener, than renovated 
apartment buildings, and although they 
- violate California habitability standards if 

they don’t have heat, or windows, or a 
place to wash up, they remain the darling 
of a crew that often doesn’t care that 
they’re being used as a front group for 
developers hoping for a code-free world. 

Forcing people to live in glorified 

lunchboxes is easy in a world where the 
only alternative offered is hanging out 
behind the dumpster. I spoke to a city 
council representative a couple of days 
ago who is getting roped in to the latest 
tiny house proposal, and she cited the 
city’s housing emergency declaration and 
the age of the target group to be served as 
the special sauce greasing her wheels. 

T’was ever thus. When local developer 
‘Patrick Kennedy wanted to snooker the city 

council for special breaks on his project 
_ requirements, he rounded up local disability 
advocates and offered them housing. The 
hearings were full of talented, impassioned 
people with disabilities pounding podiums 
for his project to address an admittedly seri- 
ous deficit in accessible units, people who 
were situated. at the front of the line if the 
_ projects were approved. — 

But there are better ways to address the 

immediate needs of unhoused or marginally 


A tiny home at Dignity Village in Portland, Oregon. 


housed people of any age which don’t 
require building a thing. The most environ- 
mentally sound, cost-effective approach to 
housing people doesn’t involve absurd 
miniaturization at all — just the renovation 
or utilization of buildings sitting empty, or 
empty for most of the time. 

Many libraries and schools have already 
repurposed themselves to provide showers, 
storage, and even shelter to people in need. 


The Homeless Commission is patiently — 


waiting for the City of Berkeley to do the 
even more obvious thing — utilize empty 
storefronts and commercial spaces. as shel- 
ters and day centers so people have some- 
place to sit other than the public sidewalk 
and a place to store belongings if they 
choose. These spaces have bathrooms, elec- 
tricity, lights, etc., and often break rooms 
with small kitchens — no portapotties or 
wash stations necessary. 

Many storefronts have sat empty for 
years, and are more of a burden to a com- 
mercial district than some lone, unhoused 
person sitting in the sun, the Downtown 
Berkeley Association’s (DBA) favorite 
claim. It makes more sense to create shelter 
spaces in manageable numbers throughout 
town than to build something artificially 
separate — the homeless camp — or artifi- 
cially small — the tiny house village — for 
people whose needs are neither separate 
nor small. Marginalized groups tend to 
have a high ratio of specialized needs 
which are not best served by bizarre or 
miniaturized housing experiments. But 
they are no different than the rest of us, and 
don’t deserve to be put in what amounts to 
a policy zoo. 

But that isn’t the only option. Zillow, 
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when I checked today, has 32 single-fami- 
ly rental listings in Berkeley. Trulia has 
36. If you take Zillow’s list, the average 
monthly cost of a bedroom is $2,226. If 
you share a bedroom, as most of us have 
learned along the way to do, the cost is 
reduced to $1,113. This is a room in a 
house with a kitchen, a bathroom (some- 
times more than one), porches, backyards, 
front rooms, privacy, and this is market 
rate, no city-driven special bargain. 
Trulia’s list is equally eye-opening; the 
simple math shows that the City of 
Berkeley could contract tonight for shelter 


for 180 people for $798 a month. That’s - 


$26 a day, no construction required. If the 
DBA kicked in some of its $1.3 million 


contract it could be even less, and less 


still if its well-heeled board of directors, 
who, claim to want people off the street, 
considered it important. 

So don’t be fooled when the latest tiny 
house promoter waves around a list of 
religious leaders who are on board an 
experimental tiny house proposal for more 
temporary placements kids will age out of 
and which will implicate the City of 
Berkeley in undermining hard-won tenant 
protections and habitability standards. 

They are understandably willing, in the 
light of a crisis, to try almost anything 
except the obvious: decriminalizing poverty 
and opening their own doors. Low-cost 
housing providers, on the other hand, can 
tell anyone who’s listening that renovated 
boarding houses, single-room occupancy 
hotels, and shared apartments are the most 
cost-efficient and environmentally sensible 
approach to housing. Miniaturization inap- 
propriate to human need has no particular 
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benefit in and of itself. 

If we care about the most efficient use 
of our tax dollars, we’ll eschew the bou- 
tique experiments on kids and the cruelty 
of separate facilities and take the advice 
of those groups right here in the Bay Area - 
who have spent decades actually provid- 
ing real, full-size, cost-efficient housing to 
people of all ages and with the cross-sec- 
tion of needs that comes with any human 
population. 

Because people on the street didn’t 
deserve the health crisis or job loss that 
put them there any more than anyone in 
Calistoga or Santa Rosa deserved to have 
their house burned to the ground. People 
without houses are exactly that: people. 


The Quest for Dominance Is a Threat to Life on Earth 


This “‘engineering”’ flaw con- 

tributes to economic inequal- 

ity, war, violent crime, and all 
manner of other atrocities. 


by Jack Bragen 


'n George Orwell’s novel, 1984, the 
[ecsenis Winston Smith, has been 

imprisoned and. subjected to unimag- 
inable torture for months, after a member 
of the Thought Police alerted the ruling 
Party about Winston’s rebellious dissent 
from the all-powerful police state. 

After months of torture and brainwash- 
ing, the question arises: why are they 
doing this to him? Winston Smith, the 
imprisoned dissident, ventures that it is 
for the greater good. He is physically and 
mentally falling apart from the massive 


physical and psychological abuse, and he 
is on the verge of fully. giving up. 

The torturer O’Brien, a government 
spy who trapped Winston into committing 
an act of rebellion, replies, in a very sadis- 
tic manner, that this is not about doing 
good: it is about the thrill of dominance. 

Possibly the worst evolutionary design 
flaw of the human brain, or perhaps the 
human organism, is the need to dominate 
others. Because of this, we are unable to 
peacefully coexist. 

There is no shortage of examples; actu- 
ally, there are far too many. This design 
flaw in how we were molded by evolution 
is a huge problem. It causes behaviors that 
in turn create massive suffering for human 
beings and beings of other species (known 
as “animals’”’). This “engineering” flaw con- 
tributes to economic inequality, war, violent 
crime, and all manner of other atrocities. 

Human beings — not all of us, but many 


of us — prey on one another, and attempt to 
dominate, conquer and control. 

I have heard a psychologist say that it 
is normal to feed on the misfortunes of 
others. On the freeway, when we drive 
past a horrible car wreck, there is a temp- 
tation to take one’s eyes off the road and 
gape at the accident. 

When someone successfully bullies us, 
they are feeding on us. They. may as well 
be biting us in the jugular vein and suck- 
ing the blood out of us. When people 
intentionally harm others, there is a plea- 
surable kick of energy in it, for some indi- 
viduals. Power is being transferred 
through the exchange. Perhaps relief is 
attained because the bully could be trans- 
ferring their hurt into the victim. 

Thus, for those who are not whole, 
there is often the urge to dominate. 

The mass media in the United States, 
(in large part through movies, but also 


other media sources) seem to propagate 
the myth that dominance is good and sub- 
missiveness is bad. This concept has 
existed for hundreds and probably thou- 
sands of years. It may have been inherited 
from earlier forms of life, preceding 
“Homo Sapiens” and it seems to be some- 
what of a trait in other mammals. 

Yet, other mammals, unlike humans, 
do not have the stewardship and the very 
survival of the Earth bestowed on us 
through technology. Because humans con- 
tinue to exist with outdated instincts, yet 
have the physical ability to kill every. liv- 
ing thing on Earth — and have killed tens 
of millions in wars of aggression and in 
brutal police states — we are in jeopardy. 

The willingness to harm, maim, and 
kill, stemming from an obsessive need to 
be on top, and to dominate and control, 


must be addressed and dealt with. If we 


fail to do that, we are doomed. 
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Love and Kindness on the Streets of Poverty 


I find it ironic that people of 


poverty often are more giving 
and more loving than people 
of wealth. 


by Andy Pope 


f you are a person who knows what 
it’s like to be poor, have you ever 
noticed how people of privilege are 
quick to attribute aspects of poverty 


to something that has absolutely nothing 


to do with your financial situation? Such 
as, for example, your mental health? 

I now live in a city of approximately 
26,000 people, 30 percent of whom are at 
poverty level. Most of the poor people in 
this city are reasonably happy and healthy. 
This is one reason why I enjoy the unique 
city in which I live. But it appalls me how 
readily some of my wealthier friends will 
assume that my current poverty must have 
been caused by a mental health problem, a 
drug or alcohol problem, or (quite simply) 
a moral failing. 

Although I will be the first to admit 
that I have mental health issues after 
enduring the stress and trauma caused by 
living on the street, I find it disturbing 
how often these issues will be cited as the 
reasons for my impoverished condition. 
Many of the wealthier people who say 
such things would become much crazier 
than I am, if they, too, were to suddenly 
lost their shirts as quickly as I did in the 
year 2004. 

The people who most often allude to 
this fallacy will usually make no attempt 
to actually understand my condition. 
They are clearly looking for a scapegoat 
— something beyond the scope of their 
experience that they can use to shift the 
blame away from the realities of poverty 
that they do not wish to look at. 

“Hey Bob, I really hate to bother you for 
another loan. I know you’re busy, but my 
car just broke down terribly. I need it to get 
to work, and I just can’t afford the bill. Is 
there any way at all you can help me?” 

“Well, Bill, I know you always pay me 
back, but ’'m getting to be a little bit both- 
ered by the fact that you’re not many 
progress. Don’t you think it’s high time you 
dealt with your mental health, so you won’t 
be so chronically down on your luck?” 

Once again, this is classism — pure 
and simple. It can be incredibly frustrating 
when one is doing their best to maintain a 
healthy relationship to society, and the 
frequent setbacks endemic to poverty are 
dismissed as signs of poor mental health. 

Of course, one’s mental health suffers 
when encountering such setbacks. But 
poor mental health does not cause those 
setbacks. This is only an assumption on 
the part of those whose lives are such that 
they never have to experience such set- 
backs, and thus don’t know what those 
setbacks are like. 

In short, they don’t know what it’s like 
to be poor — or to endure the desperate 
hardships homeless people face daily. 

Now here’s another thing I’ve noticed. 
It is often assumed that someone who 
experiences a life crisis that hurls them 
into abject poverty — or even homeless- 
ness — has gotten there as the result of a 
moral failing. 

“Obviously, Bill screwed up. Nobody 
gets from where he was to the streets that 
fast without having done something 
wrong. That being the case, I have no 
sympathy for him whatsoever.” 

“Amen, Brother Bob.” 

But the reality is that many people of 
privilege are extremely slow to let go of 
what they’ve got. In many cases, their nat- 
ural stinginess is the reason why they’ve 
managed to accrue so much in the first 
place. But many poor people, knowing 


Jesus sided with the poor, the disabled and the social outcasts, and warned the rich to give to the poor. 


what it’s like to be poor, will give another 


poor person the shirt off their back. 

I myself have been known to. give my 
last 20 dollars to another poor person if I 
felt they needed it more than I do. When I 
do so, I am confident they would do the 
same for me, if the tables were turned. 

A lot of people become poor as the 
result of something good that they have 
done — something that a rich person, 
under the same circumstances, might not 
do. For example, if one’s mother or father 
is in poor health, perhaps dying, a person 
who is lower middle-class might have 
their parent come live with them, despite 
having to take on added medical expens- 
es. A rich person, under the same circum- 
stances, may send their parent to a retire- 
ment home. | 

Granted, the richer person can afford to 
send Mom or Dad to the retirement home, 
and the poor person cannot. But if you were 


aging, ailing, and dying, where would you 


rather be? In a retirement home among total 
strangers? Or with your kids whom you 
love, knowing that-they love you too? 
Where would you rather die? With your 
children by your side? Or not? 

It is not a moral failing to take care of 
an ailing parent. It is actually an act of 
self-sacrificial love. Love, in its purest 
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form, involves sacrifice. When one sends 
one’s dying mother to an “old folk’s 
home,” what sacrifice is involved? Only 
money. But when one invites their dying 
parent to come live with them, that is a 
Sacrifice of the Heart. 

I find it ironic that people of poverty 
often are more giving and more loving 
than people of wealth, and yet in our soci- 
ety it is often assumed that poverty is an 
effect of moral failing. While moral laxity 
can certainly lead to poverty, it is definite- 
ly not the case that poverty necessarily 
results from it. 

When Jesus appeared on the oa. 
who did he generally hang around? Rich 
people or poor people? Anyone. with a 
basic background in Scripture will know 
that he hung around the dregs of society, 
the outcasts, the lepers, the pariahs, and 
those who were so dirt-poor they were 
ostracized and vilified by the Pharisees 
and Saducees of their day. 

If the first arrival of Jesus Christ were 
to have occurred today rather than two 
thousand years ago, you know who He 
would hang around? 

The homeless people. For my home- 
less brothers and sisters are the lepers of 
today’s society. Let them in! Let all of us 
in — before it is too late. 
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